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These  are  Indian  lepers 
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This  is  a  leper.  He  happens  to  live  in  the  Congo  Beige,  but  he  might 
live  in  the  Philippines,  in  Korea,  in  India,  in  Puerto  Rico,  in  Iran,  in  Mozambique, 
or  in  our  own  United  States. 

He  shows  few  marks  of  the  grim  disease  —  but  he  might  be  pitifully 

disfigured,  or  lacking  toes  or  fingers,  or  twisted  and  deformed.  He  lives  in  a 

* 

clean  brick  hut — but  he  might  be  hiding  alone  in  a  broken  jungle  shelter.  He 
has  blankets  and  simple  clothes,  he  eats  regularly  and  well,  he  works  each  day 
at  the  weaving  loom,  he  attends  church  and  school,  he  is  a  respected  member 
of  his  little  community.  Except  for  the  incredible  chance  which  brought  him 
to  the  Christian  leper  station,  he  would  still  be 
a  cowering  beggar,  unknown  and  unknowing. 

Once  he  crouched  trembling  in  the 
darkness  of  life.  Today  he  comes  in  long, 
hopeful  lines  to  the  sunshine  of  the  modern 
Christian  leper  home  to  find  men  and  women 
who  help  him  cure  his  body  and  feed  his  soul. 


Together  they  march, 
and  seek  for  help. 
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and  tlUi  ii  Uii  child 


Eight-year-old  Bhiku*  was  born  to  leprous  parents  who  came  to  the  colony  at 
Chandkuri  when  he  was  three.  He  has  a  small  brother  and  sister,  both  as  happy  and 
smiling  as  he.  There  is  not  a  mark  on  Bhiku,  not  a  sign  of  the  disease  which  struck  so 
tragically  at  his  parents  two  decades  ago.  Like  any  healthy  boy  anywhere,  he  is  fond 
of  sports  and  not  so  fond  of  school,  likes  some  foods  and  dislikes  others,  sleeps  soundly 
and  grows  steadily  "in  length  and  width"  with  each  passing  year. 

Bhiku  is  completely  normal,  as  all  children  of  lepers  are  at  birth.  Fortunately,  he 
was  brought  to  a  leper  colony  where  that  basic  medical  fact  was  known.  He  was  re¬ 
moved  from  among  the  leprous  residents  before  any  symptoms  could  assert  themselves, 
and  taken  to  a  pleasant  home  on  the  grounds,  created  expressly  for  children  like  himself. 
Here  he  is  being  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  potentially  a  fine  citizen  of  his  native 
land. 

Cruel  to  take  a  child  from  his  father  and  mother?  Itjis  difficult  at  times,  but  the 
parents  understand,  and  are  glad.  They  smile  with  Bhiku  and  proudly  watch  him  grow  to 
manhood  untainted  and  free. 

*Not  really  the  child  of  the  man  on  page  2 — the  man  is  African,  the  boy  Indian — but  typical  of  healthy 
offspring  of  leper  parents  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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1+  is  one  of  the  oldest  diseases  known  to  man  and  one  of  the  most  stubborn.  It 
starts  its  evil  work  through  the  action  of  a  germ  in  the  skin  or  the  nerves  and,  if  unchecked, 
can  end  in  the  complete  withering  away  of  bone,  flesh  and  sinew.  It  is  accompanied  by 
pain  and  fever,  and  the  bewilderment  of  those  stricken  with  something  terrible  and 
strange.  Found  wherever  man  can  exist,  it  is  more  prevalent  in  certain  areas.  It  is  not 
readily  transmitted  from  person  to  person,  but _is_ infectious — that  is,  it  can  be  "caught" 
through  careless  or  ignorant  contact. 

Leprosy  is  not  only  a  dreaded  illness  of  the  body,  but  a  sad  malady  of  the  spirit. 
For  centuries,  the  leper  was  stoned,  cast  out,  left  to  die  alone  and  in  misery.  He  had  no 
place  in  the  world,  the  world  had  no  place  for  him.  Today,  through  slow  and  patient 
work,  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  sickness  is  being  healed. 


HIS  COMMAND/ 


MATTHEW  10.8 

8  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead, 
cleanse  thelepers.castout  demons: 
freely  ye  received,  freely  give.  9 
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romDOund  in  India 


Everything  possible  to  religion,  modern  science  and  public  health  is  being  done  today 
— in  different  places,  in  varying  degrees — to  carry  out  the  Biblical  injunction  "Cleanse  the 
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lepers. 

An  army  of  peace,  the  men  and  women  working  to  eradicate  leprosy  from  the  earth  go 
on  year  after  year  on  the  widest  front  in  the  world.  The  American  Mission  to  Lepers  is  the 
instrument  of  every  Protestant  denomination  in  America  in  collecting  and  allocating  funds  to 
over  100  stations  in  more  than  thirty  countries.  There  it  makes  possible  the  healing  and  teach¬ 
ing  work  of  missionaries,  is  constantly  responsive  to  scientific  experiment,  gathers  out  of  the 
misery  and  danger  of  unprotected  social  life  many  thousands  of  lepers  and  their  children. 


While  the  scientists  labor  in  their  laboratories  to  find  the  elusive  "cure,"  the  Mission 
applies  the  results  of  past  research — chaulmoogra  oil,  for  one  —  on  an  ever  broader  scale. 
Each  day  the  Mission  brings  the  strong  benison  of  Christian  love  to  the  shunned  and  the  out¬ 
cast.  Each  year  it  makes  new  gains  in  cooperation  with  governments  toward  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  colonies.  And  though  the  number  of  men,  women  and  children  it  has 
saved  and  trained  for  useful  lives  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  millions 
who  still  remain,  that  number  is  by  so  much  a  victory  over  despair 
and  death. 
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Papers  are  signed 


Here  Indian  lepers  worship  Christ 
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The  final,  complete  cure  for  leprosy  is  not  yet  found.  But  there  is  a  tested  medical 
treatment  which,  if  applied  early  enough,  can  make  many  a  patient  "symptom  free."  And 
to  be  "symptom  free"  means  to  be  able  to  return  to  normal  life,  as  from  any  other  long  illness. 

"Chaulmoogra"  is  the  potent  word,  known  to  lepers  in  every  land.  It  is  not  new,  for 
it  is  recorded  in  pre-Buddhistic  times  in  Indian  history,  and  in  other  ancient  records.  But  to¬ 
day's  use  of  the  seeds  of  the  hydnocarpus  and  related  trees — which  go  into  the  making  of 
chaulmoogra  oil — is  quite  new. 

Through  trial  and  experiment  the  present  injection  method  was  evolved.  Combined 
with  healthy  living  conditions,  proper  work  and  exercise  and  a  happy  mental  state,  it  has  been 
marvelously  effective. 

Today  in  the  jungle,  lepers  are  gathering  the  large,  coconut-like  fruit  of  the  leafy  tree. 
Together  they  break  it  open  and  patiently  extract  the  seeds.  Then,  working  with  the  precision 
of  practise  and  the  eagerness  of  hope,  they  crack  the  seeds,  take  out  the  kernels  and,  in  a 
great  press,  slowly  squeeze  out  every  drop  of  the  shining  oil.  Surplus  supplies  of  the  precious 
liquid  go  to  other  stations,  many  in  distant  lands. 


A  typical  village  in  Bibanga 


9*t  the  heard  of  the  9t 


A  vast  and  luxurious  continent  teeming  with  life  in  all  its 
forms,  Africa  has  been  one  of  the  centers  of  leprosy  since  the 
dawn  of  man.  Across  its  jungles,  hills  and  plains,  the  disease 
ranged  unchecked  for  centuries — until  modern  times. 


Here  came  the  first  brave  missionaries,  bringing  faith 
and  hope  to  forgotten  peoples.  Here  they  created  the  first 
simple  buildings.  Here,  among  an  almost  unbelieving  native 
population,  spread  the  first  word  that  a  leper's  life  offered  some¬ 
thing  more  than  despair  and  bitterness. 

Today  there  are  33  leper  colonies  in  Africa  built  with 
funds  from  Protestant  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  in  the 
United  States  and  with  monies  appropriated  abroad.  They  are 
scattered  through  the  possessions  and  protectorates  of  four 
European  countries  and  in  one  independent  African  nation.  They 
are  administered  in  different  ways:  some  entirely  by  mission 


boards,  others  jointly  with  governmental  and  local  agencies. 
They  vary  from  a  tiny  outpost  in  the  forest  to  a  substantial  vil¬ 
lage  reached  by  modern  roads. 

Here,  in  each  colony,  is  a  city  in  miniature.  Those  in 
charge  must  solve  the  problems  of  medical  treatment,  spiritual 
ministration,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  sanitation,  employment, 
education,  recreation,  and  all  the  petty  worries  revolving  around 
them.  Facilities  for  communication  are,  on  the  whole,  still  primi¬ 
tive.  Transportation  can  be  difficult.  Often,  everything  from 
the  ground  up  must  be  created  with  the  hands — and  the  brains. 

So  they  build.  Homes,  hospitals,  churches,  schools  in 
different  materials  and  shapes  go  up  all  over  Africa.  Men  and 
women  come  flocking,  to  help  to  build  and  to  be  helped  in  turn. 
It  is  a  stirring  scene — a  picture  only  faintly  outlined  so  far.  With 
help  and  devotion,  it  should  one  day  be  a  glowing  canvas. 


Earnest  concentrate" 
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Mr.  Sohn  is  one  of  the  young  patients 
in  the  Tailcu  Leper  Hospital,  in  Korea.  Ener¬ 
getic,  friendly,  with  the  keen  intelligence 
typical  of  his  people,  he  is  eager  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  the  disease  and  to  be  useful  to  others. 
Except  for  the  daily  medical  treatment,  his 
life  is  as  normal  as  that  of  any  youthful 
Korean. 


Vital  part  of  the  day's  life  is  the  worship  service  in 
the  chapel.  Most  of  the  patients  soon  become 
Christian. 


Morning  wash-up  occupies  Mr.  Sohn  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Lee.  Hot  and  cold  water  are  provided,  and  a 
shower  is  available  at  the  far  end  of  the  washroom, 


The  patients  gather  for  group  singing,  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  activities.  Their  teacher  was  a  semi¬ 
nary  student  when  she  contracted  leprosy. 


The  garden  of  forty  acres  occupies  another  group. 
Quite  small,  it  produces  enough  for  the  hospital  for 
a  month — if  the  rain  comes! 


Women  work  too,  especially  at  the  wells.  When 
there  is  a  water  shortage,  the  wells  are  busy  spots, 
and  women  wait  their  turn. 


Breakfast — the  native  unpolished  rice  and  barley, 
with  a  bit  of  beans.  There  is  also  a  dish  of  pickles. 
Grace  is  said  before  each  meal. 


School  comes  after  lunch,  so  Mr.  Sohn — a  competent 
teacher  and  proud  of  it — prepares  the  lesson  with 
great  care. 


On  his  way  to  bed,  Mr.  Sohn  passes  through  a  beau¬ 
tiful  rose  arbor  built  by  the  patients.  Note  the  neat¬ 
ness  and  order. 


Twice  each  week,  the  patients  get  their  "shots"  ot 
chaulmoogra  oil.  Mr.  Sohn  is  receiving  his  injection 
from  a  leper  nurse. 


Going  through  the  grounds,  Mr.  Sohn  passes  a  group 
making  cement  brick.  Most  of  the  building  materials 
are  prepared  by  patients. 


Bed-time,  and  according  to  Korean  custom  the 
lepers  sleep  on  simple  mats,  hard  pillows.  The 
patients  keep  the  rooms  in  order. 
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From  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Idaho  and  Utah,  and  the  states  of 
the  great  Southwest,  money  and  letters  come  in  a  steady  stream  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Mission  to  Lepers  helpers  at  Los  Angeles — and  are  forwarded  to  New 
York.  From  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  bulging  pig  banks  "go  to 
market"  at  Chicago — and  the  contents  continue  to  New  York. 

From  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  all  New  England  via 
Boston — from  Kentucky,  West  Virginia,  Michigan  and  Ohio  via  Cleveland — 
from  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia  and  all  the  Southeast  via  Nashville — from 
givers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  via  Philadelphia — and  directly  from 
those  states  not  affiliated  with  regional  offices — the  vital  leper  funds  go  to 
national  headquarters  in  New  York. 
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Out  of  the  metropolis,  in  a  broad  stream  made  up  of  scores  of  little  tributaries, 
help  in  the  form  of  funds  and  supplies  goes  to  many  of  the  suffering  people  of  the 
world.  The  branch  secretaries  and  the  small  unit  at  headquarters  make  up  the  paid 
staff;  all  the  rest  of  the  work  in  this  country  is  done  by  volunteers.  From  the  little  group 
saving  pennies  in  a  single  pig  bank  in  Arkansas  to  the  Christmas  contributor  of  $  1 000, 
each  plays  his  part  in  widening  the  river  of  aid. 


The  maps  at  left  and  below  show  in  graphic  form  the  sources  and  outlets  of 


American  help  to  helpless  lepers. 
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Stations  Aided 

THROUGH  THE 

American  Mission  to  Lepers 


PHILIPPINES: 

16.  Nanchang 

ASSAM: 

1.  Manila  (Welfareville) 

17.  Kutien 

34.  Jorhat 

2.  Manila  (San  Lazaro) 

18.  Hangkong 

35.  Silchar 

3.  Cebu 

19.  Hinghwa 

36.  Kangpokpi 

4  Culion 

20.  Yenping 

INDIA: 

JAPAN: 

21.  Hengchow 

37.  Muzaffarpur 

5.  Taihoku 

22.  Sinhwa 

38.  Naini 

6.  Oshima 

23.  Piechieh 

39.  Moradabad 

7.  Tokyo  (Japan  M.T.L.) 

24.  Tungkun 

40.  Almora 

8.  Tokyo  (I-hai-en) 

25.  Ts’ing  Yuen 

41.  Chandag 

9.  Kusatsu 

26.  Lo  Ting 

42.  Rawalpindi 

KOREA: 

27.  Yeungkong 

43.  Ambala 

10.  Taiku 

28.  Hoihow 

44.  Chandkuri 

11.  Soonchun 

29.  Kiulungkiang 

45.  Mungeli 

CHINA: 

SIAM: 

46.  Champa 

12.  Wei-hsien 

30.  Chiengmai 

47.  Rajnandgaon 

13.  Tenghsien 

31.  Sri  Tamarat 

48.  Raipur 

14.  Shanghai 

BURMA: 

49.  Dhamtari 

(China  M.T.L.) 

32.  Moulmein 

50.  Salur 

15.  Jukao 

33.  Kengtung 

51.  Kodur 

52.  Vellore 

53.  Manamadura 

54.  Vengurla 

55.  Miraj 

56.  Sholapur 

64.  Dondi  Lohara 

66.  Hatigarh 
IRAN: 

57.  Meshed 

58.  Tabriz 
IRAQ: 

59.  Amarah 
PALESTINE: 

60.  Jerusalem 
EGYPT: 

61.  Assiut 
TANGANYIKA  T. 

62.  Shinyanga 

63.  Kiomboi 


PORT  E.  AFRICA: 
65.  Inhambane 
CONGO  BELGE: 

67.  Katwa 

68.  Tunda 

69.  Minga 

70.  Bibanga 

71.  Mutoto 

72.  Lubondai 

73.  Sona  Bata 

74.  Bulape 

75.  Luebo 

76.  Kapanga 
ANGOLA: 

77.  Cuma 

78.  Mboma 

FR.  EQUAT.  AFR. 

79.  Bassai 

80.  Bellevue 


81.  Bemiller 

82.  Yolake 
CAMEROUN: 

83.  Elat 

84.  Metet 

85.  Foulassi 

86.  Sakbayeme 

87.  Medouma 
NIGERIA: 

88.  Garkida 

89.  Bauchi 

90.  Jos 

91.  Kano 

92.  Katsina 

93.  Sokoto 

94.  Ogbomosho 
LIBERIA: 

95.  Cape  Mount 

96.  Ganta 


UNITED  STATES: 

97.  Carville,  La. 
PUERTO  RICO: 

98.  Rio  Piedras 
COLOMBIA: 

99.  Bogota 
DUTCH  GUIANA: 

100.  Surinam 
BRAZIL: 

101.  Catalao 

102.  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(Brazil  M.T.L.) 

103.  Curupaity 

104.  Pirapitinguy 

PARAGUAY: 

105.  Sapucay 

PORTUGAL: 

106.  Portugese  M.T.L. 
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An  idea  can  move  mountains — or  at  least  a  flock  of 
"pigs"  whose  numbers  have  already  passed  the  100,000  mark. 

Wilbur  Chapman,  now  in  his  mid  30's,  was  the  first  in  a 
distinguished  line  of  pig  owners.  He  started  it  all,  when  he  was 
a  ten-year-old  on  a  Kansas  farm.  From  the  idea  that  grew  in  his 
childish,  earnest  mind  have  already  come  more  than  $1,000,000 
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and  innumerable  friends  for  the  American  Mission  to  Lepers. 
The  future  is  equally  bright. 


It  is  a  unique  tale.  Here  was  a  boy  who  had  heard  of  the 
horrors  of  leprosy,  in  particular  of  the  bleak  life  of  leper  chil¬ 
dren.  His  imaginative  mind  sought  ways  to  help  these  distant 
sufferers.  Then,  happily,  came  three  silver  dollars — presented  as 
a  parting  remembrance  by  William  Danner,  then  general  secretary  of  the  Mission,  at  the 
end  of  a  visit  to  Wilbur's  home.  The  way  lay  open.  Wilbur  bought  a  pig,  named  it 
"Pete,"  got  the  whole  town  interested,  tended  it,  fattened  it,  finally  sold  it  for  $25.  The 
money  went  to  a  leper  boy  in  Siam. 


Mrs.  Harrison 


For  a  time  the  idea  lay  dormant.  Then,  suddenly,  it  took  hold  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  Philadelphia,  a  group  of  ladies  on  the  "Sunday  School  Times"  decided 
to  buy  a  china  pig  since  they  couldn't  have  a  real  one,  and 
save  for  the  lepers.  In  New  York,  Mr.  Danner  told  his 
friends,  encouraged  them  to  adopt  the  plan.  In  Richmond, 

Va.,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Harrison  spread  the  word,  soon  became  the 
"Honorable  First  Pig  Lady  of  America." 

By  Fall,  1937,  just  100,000  pig  banks  had  been  dis¬ 
tributed  and  $1,000,000  raised 
through  them.  In  May,  1938,  there 
was  a  gala  twenty-fifth  birthday 
celebration  at  White  Cloud,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Wilbur's  boyhood  home.  From 
May,  1938  to  May,  1939 — the  an¬ 
niversary  year — more  than  7,000 
new  pigs  were  distributed. 

"Pete"  is  doing  his  part — 
and  leprosy  is  lessened  because  of 
him. 


/bid  1^044  ? 

So  much  to  do — so  little  time,  so  little  power.  So  many  waiting,  deprived,  distorted, 
life  blocked  across  for  them,  dragged  slowly  down  to  a  dead  end.  Waiting  for  the  touch  of 
the  Master  of  Life.  Waiting  for  me  to  be  His  eyes,  His  voice,  His  hands.  Waiting — for  me, 
who  in  this  one  small  loan  of  years  can  never  go  to  a  thousandth  part  of  those  who  wait. 

Such  are  the  five  million  persons  (five  million  more  or  less!)  now  in  the  world  with 
leprosy. 

But  I  can  "go"  to  those  I  shall  never  see.  I  can  extend  my  life  to  them.  I  can  have  nine 
lives.  I  can  have  a  nine-in-one  life! 

I  can  take  that  little  boy  crying  into  the  sari  of  his  mother,  who  leaves  him  at  the  gate. 
With  $100 — maybe  with  $60,  with  $30  even — I  can  erase  those  livid  spots  from  his  young 
body — and  his  young  heart  too — and  send  him  back  home  to  play,  "unclean  no  more." 

I  can  take  that  woman  who  "hath  no  form  or  comeliness,"  in  whom  "there  is  no  beauty 
that  one  should  desire  her,"  dragging  herself  away  from  words  of  her  husband  more  lacerat¬ 
ing  than  the  cuts  of  a  lash.  With  $240 — maybe  even  with  $40 — I  can  close  the  running 
wounds  of  her  hands  and  feet — and  the  running  wounds  of  her  soul.  If  she  can  never  be  well, 
she  can  yet  be  at  peace,  folded  into  a  community  of  friends  and  into  a  love  that  "will  not  let 
her  go." 

I  can  take  that  old  man  who  lies  in  the  drain  beneath  the  culvert,  in  the  snow.  For 
three  days  he  has  had  no  food.  Once  he  begged  his  food  by  the  road  over  his  head,  but  fever 
has  struck  him  down.  For  $  I  2 — in  the  country  where  he  lives — I  can  give  him  meals  for  a  year 
— 730  of  them!  For  $1,200  I  can  build  a  house  where  he  and  a  score  like  him  can  be  warmed 
and  fed,  and  spread  no  more  the  virus  of  his  open  sores  to  the  children  of  his  village  home. 

I  can  take  that  tiny  girl-baby  snuggled  against  her  young  mother's  breast.  There'll  be 
tears  when  I  do,  but  they'll  turn  to  smiles  in  the  end.  I  can  keep  her  safe,  happy,  vigorous, 
unhurt,  untouched  by  the  dark  flame  slowly  eating  its  way  through  her  mother's  body.  For 
$500  I  can  keep  her  so  for  fifteen  years.  Then  she  will  go  out,  tested  beyond  danger,  into  the 
normal  life  of  her  country,  and  her  mother  who  cried  will  kiss  my  very  feet  for  joy.  For  $  1 ,500 
I  can  build  a  Home  where  a  "flock"  of  such  babies  can  lie,  beyond  harm. 


I  CAN  AND  I  WILL. 


THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

CONDUCTS  A  PHYSICAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  IN 
MISSIONARY,  PRIVATE  AND  GOVERNMENT  COLONIES  WHICH 

CARE  FOR  35,000  PERSONS 


HEALTHY 
CHILDREN 

Care  for  1,316  (< 

conservative  estimate) 


MEDICINE 

1,951,500  injections 
of  chaulmoogra  oil 


LEPER 

CHILDREN 

Care  for  1,475  (a 
conservative  estimate) 


INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Throughout  the  United  States 
173  broadcasts. 

370  showings  of  I,  2  and  3-reel  films  arranged 
through  the  New  York  office  alone. 

125,000  leaflets  and 
pamphlets  of  all  sixes. 

In  one  year 


Out  of  the  annual  budget,  the  Mission  also  supplies  such 
material  and  spiritual  aids  as  wells,  coats,  shoes,  blankets, 
bandages,  fuel,  farming  materials,  surgical  supplies,  Bibles, 
eye  treatments,  sermons,  evangelists,  and  even  a  few  cows  to 

give  the  children  milk. 
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and  Director 
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HEADQUARTERS 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

CHICAGO,  77  West  Washington  St.  CLEVELAND,  140  Public  Square 
BOSTON,  4  Park  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  604  Witherspoon  Building 
LOS  ANGELES,  307  S.  Hill  Street  NEW  YORK,  156  Fifth  Avenue 
NASHVILLE,  808  Broadway 
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